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why; the military psychologist, however, accepts war as a fact and
capitalizes on the strengths of his own forces and the weaknesses of his
enemies. How to fight most effectively is the problem of the military
strategist and the military psychologist alike.
UTILIZATION OF MANPOWER FOR WARFARE
Traditionally the United States has depended upon a small pro-
fessional army to be supplemented by the militia in emergency. A
small minority of the militia maintained some military organization in
National Guard, Officers Reserve Corps, and the like. The regulars
were a token force used for incidents, or as training cadre in case the
militia was called. In the early days of our national history, most men
lived a life that allowed them to become soldiers in a relatively short
time. However, in recent years, the pattern of civilian living has
tended markedly away from rigorous living, and, concurrently,
military operations have become so complex that the fighting man must
be a specialist as well as able to live under adverse conditions. Conse-
quently, it is now necessary to select men carefully for military service
and place them at the task they best fit.
PSYCHOLOGICAL EXAMINING OF SJBLBCTBBS
Psychological screening was a specific mission of the Armed Forces
Induction Stations where the process of eliminating the mentally,
emotionally, and morally unfit received increased emphasis during the
war period. The psychological (as distinct from psychiatric) examina-
tion at these stations was a screening, not a grading operation. The
objective was the segregation of those who could not read and write and
the elimination of those of that group who would not be able to learn
these skills in a reasonable length of time. Evidence that a man had
graduated from an English-speaking high school or had been successfully
employed in an occupation requiring functional literacy was adequate
to establish his literacy. Lesser training or experience necessitated the
use of a short minimum literacy test consisting of a paragraph to read
and some questions based on it to answer. Failure to pass this test was
considered evidence of illiteracy. For military purposes, literacy was
defined as ability to read and write as well as the average fourth-grade
child, since that seemed to be the minimum level necessary for the
'soldier to cope with the written General Classification Test, to read
bulletins and orders that might pertain to Mm personally, and to keep
up correspondence with, his family*
Nonlanguage tests were employed to determine if an illiterate had
sufficient mental ability to justify sending him to a special training unit